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The “Inviting Christ” window, West Genesee Methodist Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Stained Glass: Henry Keck, Inc., Stained Glass Studios, Syracuse. 
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The “Inviting Christ” 


Hor the past several years the West Genesee Street Methodist 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., has been in the process of an extensive 
renovation program. A major emphasis of this program has been 
on new stained glass windows. 


The Church Committee dictated that the theme should be 
the “Life of Christ” portrayed in stained glass, stressing that sim- 
plicity of design was desired. Although the Church building itself 
is old and of traditional style, the Committee expressed a wish 
that contemporary feeling be evident in the glass. This, of course, 
presents particular problems to the craftsman. 


As part of the 90th Anniversary Program on March 27, 
1960, the “Inviting Christ” window was dedicated. Consisting 
of three panels facing on a main thorofare, the hope is that it 
will serve as a welcome to passers-by. Adding to this invitation, 
the window is illuminated from the interior at night. 


In the two side panels there is shown five figures symbolic 
of the youth of the world. They represent the Caucasian, Negro, 
Eskimo, American Indian, and the Oriental. In the great center 
panel the figure of Christ predominates, stretching out his arms 
in an invitation to the world. The Open Book is at his feet. 


Under the direction of Stanley E. Worden, proprietor, the 
Henry Keck Stained Glass Studios in Syracuse, fabricated the 
window. Ronald Shaw, of the same studio, did the designing. 


The background glass was cut from mixed blues and greys 
radiating from a light shaded center to darker textures in the 
sidelights. Golden rays are interspersed throughout. Brilliant 
hues were used for the children’s costumes. The whole window 
has been painted with just a suggestion of pattern here and there 
in the background. 


While blending the modern with the traditional is sometimes 
awkward, the gentle lines and soft facial features, in this instance, 
act as a pleasing contrast and serve to blend the two styles. 
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Faceted Glass In Architecture 


by 
FELIX SENGER 
(Mr. Senger is a designer for the Conrad Schmitt Studios, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, Associate Member of the SGAA, and former 
Professor of Art at the University of Berlin.) 


M AY I refer you to Stained Glass—Spring 1960 in which there 
are several articles pertaining to the various phases of 
faceted glass. Having read these, you will be familiar with some 
of the slab glass problems, its manufacture, its interest and artistic 
merit. To avoid repetition, I am writing of faceted glass from 
the viewpoint of my own personal experience. 


From 1951 to 1955 the large slab glass installation in 
Audincourt, France, the Sacred Heart Chapel, was begun and 
completed. The artists were Fernand Leger and Jean Bazaine, 
the architect—Novarina. At the same time many other artists 
and studios were busy with the new materials—glass and cement 
—hbut these windows were so outstanding, they were acclaimed 
the finest in all France. 


A little later—1955—Le Corbusier's famous chapel Notre 
Dame de Haut, was completed at Ronchamp, France. 


My impression of these tremendous masterpieces was unfor- 
gettable. It was an experience which will be always remem- 
bered, and which will be useful in many ways, without leading 
to thoughtless copies. One cannot compare these two chapels, 
they are entirely dissimilar, yet every visitor, whether specialist 
or layman, experiences the impact of their devotional atmosphere. 


Le Corbusier attains this result with plastic architecture in 
cement and above all by the use of his own series of measure- 
ments which are derived from the use of the Modulor, which he 
developed. In short, cement and the sensitive use of his com- 
pletely mathematical tools, combined with his genius have created 
Ronchamp. The dramatic use of pure light, with perfection of 
balance creates an interior which is sharply alive by day or by 
night. The glass is mostly clear and plays a subordinate roll . . . 
merely to keep out the weather. The entire composition consists 
only of cement, light and measurements. Seen through the eyes 
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merely to keep out the weather. The entire composition consists 
only of cement, light and measurements. Seen through the eyes 
of an artist in glass Ronchamp 
proves that cement and light can 
create an unforgettable impres- 
sion. No slab glass is used. 

In the Sacred Heart Chapel 
at Audincourt, however, we have 
the exact opposite. The Chapel 
is a fine building but in no way 
revolutionary in its conception. 
And yet this Chapel is considered 
one of the finest of this century. 
How can this be? Here slab glass J 
was used for the first time to a 
large extent. In contrast to Ron- 
champ the atmosphere is created 
entirely by the slab glass windows. 
This is true above all in the Bap- 
tistry, with its windows by Jean 
Bazaine, which in light and warm 
colors convey liturgically the 
thought and spirit of the sacra- 
ment of baptism. 

Color, rhythm and the musical 
harmony of the slab glass tones 
combine to create a universal 
effect and atmosphere. On a sunny 
day this little Chapel is illumined 
with colored light. And even 
during heavy rains and on dismal 
days one has the impression that 
the sun is shining in the chapel 
itself. All this attained solely by 
the use of slab glass. 
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The “Presentation” faceted glass window. 
St. Mary's Catholic Church, Tomahawk, 
Wisconsin. Architects: Mark F. Pfaller As- 
sociates. Stained Glass: Conrad Schmitt 
Studios, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


As you enter the body of the Chapel—you see in the sanctuary 
and on the side walls eighteen horizontal panels set directly 
under the roof. The Chapel is dedicated to the Sacred Heart 
and the idea of the Passion is depicted in the slab glass windows 
which were designed by Fernand Leger. The combination of 
color and symbolical content have an intense effect on the ob- 
server. 


While in Ronchamp the effect and atmosphere are created 
purely by plastic cement, measurements and light—so in Audin- 
court—it is the result only of the glass. 


Having studied both approaches—I find it useful to combine 
them in my work: 


1. The use of cement as an architectural form. 


2. The use of slab glass with its brilliance—both working 
together, and resulting in a combination not comparable to other 
materials. 


This means that the construction of the windows or openings, 
their stability and sculptured form must conform to the entire 
building. The windows and building should be designed with 
the same base of correct measurements. The window must have 
an architecture in cement. Even when no glass has been installed 
the cement work must stand alone in harmony and in one with 
the building. In my case, I use the measure of the Modulor 
which Corbusier developed. Should the master builder also use 
this measure then the result is ideal and there is complete harmony 
between the windows and the building itself, 


In Stained Glass—Spring 1960 on pages 42 to 45 many 
installations of slab glass windows are listed. These illustrate 
the great interest in the United States in this technique at the 
present time. There are more installations to be enjoyed and 
appreciated here than in any other country. 


The effect Corbusier acquired in the rhythmical composition 
of his window openings could be used as an ideal example of a 
faceted glass wall, contrary to doing a faceted wall and treating 
the concrete as a substitute for lead, which has often been done. 
In my opinion, this is not the genuine use of materials. 
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The “Trinity” faceted glass window. Valparaiso University Chapel, Valparaiso, 
Indiana. Architects: Charles E. Stahde & Associates. Stained Glass: Conrad Schmitt 
Studios, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. According to the theme suggested by Dr. A. R. 
Kretsmann, liturgical consultant: God the Father symbolized by the Hand of 
Creation. God the Son by the Lamb. God the Holy Ghost by the Dove. On 
either side are the six Apostles: lower left—Peter (cock), lower right—Andrew 
(fishes), center left—James Major (shells), center right—John (eagle), top left— 
Philip (basket and T-cross), top right—Bartholomew (open Bible and knife). 


This issue contains photos of 
some of the thirteen slab glass 
windows installed in St. Mary’s 
Church, Tomahawk, Wisconsin, 
Right Reverend Monsignor Wil- 
jiam Smits, V.F., Pastor, Mark F. 
Pfaller Associates, A.I.A., Archi- 
tects. Also the Trinity window 
which is installed in the University 
Chapel at Valparaiso, Indiana, 
1960, Dr. Adalbert R. Kretsmann, 
Liturgical Consultant, Charles E. 
Stahde and Associates, Architects. 
All windows were executed by 
Conrad Schmitt Studios and de- 
signed by myself. 


Detail faceted ‘glass window, Valparaiso 
University Chapel. Stained Glass: Conrad 
Schmitt Studios, Milwaukee, Wis. 


From Fernand Leger: 


Un vitrail, c'est une architecture de lumiere. 
Il n’y a pas un “art religieux”; 
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qui est sacré par lui-méme. 


Detail faceted glass “trinity” window, Valpariso University Chapel. Stained Glass: 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Faceted Glass Windows, 


Church, Tomahawk, Wisconsin. 


signed by Felix Senger 
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Mary’s 
De- 
of Conrad 


Schmitt Studios, Milwaukee, Wis. The 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. William Smits, Pastor. 


Architects: Mark F. Pfaller Associates. 


Photo by Custom Studios, N.Y.C. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FACETED GLASS WINDOWS— 


St. Mary’s Church—Tomahawk, Wisconsin 


4 s the Church is dedicated to Mary, she is the predominant 

figure shown in the large choir window on the west facade. 

The mysteries of the Rosary are expressed symbolically in the 

nave. They are the Annunciation, the Visitation, the Nativity, 
the Presentation, and the Finding of the Temple. 


There is also a smaller window which is dedicated to the 
Passion. Directly across from it there is another small Passion 
Window followed by the Glorious Mysterious: the Resurrection, 
the Ascension, the Descent of the Holy Ghost, the Assumption, 
and the Crowning of Mary. 


In the Mary Window, she is shown in full figure holding in 
her arms the Christ Child. Behind them are a cross for with the 
birth of Jesus the Cross came into the world. She is clothed in 
an intense blue, the color of Mary and of Faith and Trust which 
serves to enhance the white of the Christ Child. Mary stands upon 
the Orb of the earth, the crescent moon under her feet. The 
Violet of the Cross stresses the color of the Passion. The brilliant 
yellow Sun of Glory brings to mind the Woman of the Apocalypse 
beautifully arrayed in the Glory of Heaven. 


Surrounding the Mother and Child are symbols of the Litany 
of Loretto. Beginning at the left they are the crown-Queen of 
the Most Holy Rosary; gate of Heaven; the Lily-Virgin Most 
Faithful; mirror and scales-Mirror of Justice; Ark of the Covenant; 
mystical rose; Tower of David; and the Morning Star, the Crown 
at Mary’s head-Queen of Heaven. These symbols with the back- 
ground are executed in more subdued tones and colors as they 
are secondary in the composition. 
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ANNUNCIATION WINDOW: Rays from the Dove, symbol 
of the Holy Ghost, fall full upon the earth and upon the budding 
lily, the symbols of Mary. Two squares of violet color, the 
Passion, are used as background for the sweeping dove and the 
lily thus giving them prominence. 


PRESENTATION WINDOW: The offering of Mary and Joseph 
showing the two doves. The seven joys of Mary are indicated by 
the seven bright stars on the background of red. Her seven 
sorrows are the seven tears on the dark violet background. 
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BRI CONFERENCE 


The 3rd semi-annual conference of the Building Research 
Institute was held in Washington, D. C. from November 15-17, 
1960. The general topic under discussion was, ‘‘Preassembled 
Components in Modern Building”. The program featured dis- 
cussions on various aspects of the subject presented by architects, 
contractors, building owners, etc. The principles of design and 
assembly for commercial and residential buildings using these 
materials was taken up. The idea was stressed that this type 
of construction is economical and can be made acceptable to 
the architect if used with daring and imagination. More de- 
tailed information can be obtained from the BRI, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 
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SGAA 1961 CONFERENCE 


The Stained Glass Association of America will hold its 52nd 
Annual Conference in San Juan, Puerto Rico on June DON 222 
De eLoGile 

Mr. Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr., Conference Chairman, an- 
nounced that the meeting will be in the San Juan International 
Hotel. This is a modern, centrally located downtown hotel con- 
venient to shops, restaurants and points of interest. 

During the time we will be there a great local festival is 
also scheduled with round-the-clock activities. In addition Mr. 
Burnham has planned an interesting program in keeping with 
our “fun-year” convention tradition. 

A more detailed announcement of plans and program will be 
sent out in the near future. In the meantime reservations should 
be mailed to: 

Mr. Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr. 
1126 Boylston Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Comments & C larification: 


In the Autumn-1960 issue of STAINED GLASS there ap- 
peared some “News and Notes” from the JOURNAL OF THE 
BRITISH SOCIETY OF MASTER GLASS-PAINTERS. They concerned 
an opalescent panel presented by the SGAA to the British Society 
of Glass Technology in 1926 and the Harvard Memorial Window. 


Mr. Otto W. Heinigke has come forward with the following 
comments on the items in question: 
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The panel of opalescent glass, designed by John La Farge 
for the Cornelius Vanderbilt mansion on Fifth Avenue at 57th 
Street in New York City, was part of the collection of my father 
Otto Heinigke. It was presented to the British Society of Master 
Glass Painters by a group of members of the Stained Glass As- 
sociation of America who were touring Europe. Later the panel 
was given to the British Museum for safekeeping. 


The design consisted of a large “V” of irridescent gold glass 
on a background of Mr. La Farge’s Ballard Blue, decorated with 
an arabesque of which the leaves and blossoms were moulded 
white and yellow opal glass. It was the center of a group of 
three, of which I still have the other two. 


The other item stated that the John Harvard Memorial is in 
Westminster Abbey. The Harvard Memorial was placed in the 
Baptistry of Southwark Cathedral, London S.E., to commemorate 
John Harvard's baptism there. When the Baptistry was badly 
damaged by a bomb during the “Battle of Britain’, the center 
and parts of the side lancets were blown out. 


The Associatiated Harvard Clubs’ “Committee for the Res- 
toration of the John Harvard Memorial Chapel of Southwark 
Cathedral”, placed the order to restore the window with Heinigke 
and Smith. This was done because two of Mr. La. Farge’s grand- 
sons, Henry and Bancel, knew that we possessed a stock of glass 
made by Louis Heidt at the time the original window was made. 


This precious material, together with a few small scraps of 
the same vintage from Mr. Popper’s dusty bins, very clear photo- 
graphs taken before and after the explosion, and—most fortunate 
of all—the discover in my father’s collection Mr. La Farge’s 
original water color sketch of the window, enabled us to repro- 
duce the window exactly. What had remained of the original 
window was shipped to us and incorporated into the restoration. 
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What Makes For Good 
Stained Glass Design ? 


(A panel discussion on the subject as presented at the Stained Glass 
Association of America’s Conference in Cleveland, Ohio, June 1960. 
Because of the length it will be presented in two parts.) 


PARE oI 


Moderator—HELEN HUNT (Stained Glass artist and wife of George 
Hunt, proprietor of the Henry Hunt Studios, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Panel Members—STEPHEN BRIDGES (artist and craftsman, designer 
for the Rambusch Studios, New York City.) 


ANTHONY S. CIRESI, A.LA. (architect, Cleveland, 
Ohio. ) 

ROBERT FREI (artist and craftsman, Emil Frei, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo.) 

ORIN E. SKINNER (artist and craftsman, President of 
Charles J. Connick Associates, Boston, Mass. ) 


HELEN HUNT: You all know that good design is the basis of 
any work of art. The very term “design” is an intangible. It is an 
elusive kind of thing which begins as a sort of creative thought in 
the artist’s head, which he transforms into a work of art in what- 
ever medium he is working. 


I do not believe that design can be taught. I< has basic 
rules which you can learn and you can study the great masters 
and learn a great deal and grow, yourself, in the process. But 
when the artist sits down with a pencil and paper he is really on 
his own. He can follow all the rules that he has learned and he 
can still make a bad design. On the other hand, great artists have 
broken rules and still created great works of art. I suppose you 
could compare design, the quality of design, to the quality of 
charm in a woman. If she has it, she needs nothing else. If she 
hasn't got it, it doesn’t matter what else she does have. 
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We will commence the discussion by asking Mr. Skinner for 
some of his thoughts on this subject. 


MR. SKINNER: In his recent book, E. Liddall Armitage has 
given us a unique opportunity to read what twenty-eight con- 
temporary stained glass artists claim to be the principles and 
considerations that guide them in their work; in other words, 
what they think constitutes good stained glass. 


These articles are illustrated, and it is interesting and often 
baffling to compare what they say with what they do. The fact 
is vividly apparent that we give the same words very different 
meanings. For instance, light, color, strength and balance are 
comparative terms that convey different ideas to each of us. One 
man’s restraint is another man’s exuberance, and the force of the 
saying “actions speak louder than words” is given fresh significance. 


I have studied the comments of these designers, trying to find 
common ground and basic principles to which they all subscribe. 
The point in which I seem to find the greatest agreement is in 
various expressions acknowledging the direct relationship and 
subordination of the window to the surrounding architecture. 
This seems pretty obvious, but it is not difficult to find soloists 
and prima donnas who use the building only as a frame in which 
to display their productions. The acknowledgement of the role 
of architecture leads to a realization of the importance of scale 
and a fair amount of agreement that the window should be 
decorative and symbolic rather than pictorial and realistic, al- 
though the latter still has a good foothold in the illustrations. 
Here again is discovered variations in what is considered to be 
pictorial or abstract. 


We are dealing with continually changing ideals. I remember 
that years ago I considered Maurice Denis to be an extreme 
modernist. Recently I saw him represented in a modernistic show 
and blushed to find how conservative he appeared in association 
with present-day modernists. 


I think most of our writers agree that a window should let 
in and decorate the light. Many speak of pure strong color, but 
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there again, one man’s strong color is another man’s pastel. They 
speak of the primary importance of color, with the story or 
subject in secondary position. A simple palette is urged. 


A great deal is said about strength and balance. Some would 
use as little paint as possible; others would use considerable. Some 
would suppress personality and others would develop the ego. 


I think it is pretty well agreed, at least in principle, that the 
materials should not be disguised. The inherent character of the 
glass should be retained and it should work as glass. 


Some say the work must be completely original, based on the 
dynamics of modern times; others insist that we can only learn 


from the past, and all our work is founded on strict basic prin- 
ciples. 


It is agreed that a highly developed color sense is essential, 
and I think few would not agree that a tremendous amount of 
background and training of some kind is pretty important. 


A spiritual atmosphere is emphasized, and I am confident most 
designers have a profound spiritual approach, although here again 
it 1s expressed in widely differing ways. This is an aspect that 
the truly sensitive are reluctant to discuss, for it is so often abused 
in sales talk and used as a false front. The mingling of busi- 
ness, art and sentiment can easily lead to confusion and misunder- 
standing, for basically we are dealing with intangibles, and the 
artist must be in control. Fundamentally how to make good 
stained glass can only be felt. Business is just an incidental 


factor—a necessary evil, and we must have a guiding spiritual 
motivation. 


MR. BRIDGES: There is a certain advantage in coming in on 
a panel early before all the good ideas are expressed, so I am 


grateful to be second. I have had to cross off some points because 
Mr. Skinner made them. 
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It does us all good to examine the position of the opposition 
and pay particular attention to the Opinion that we disagree with 
most. Added to that, as a basic temperamental habit, from time 
to time we do well to review the elements of our position. 


As stained glass men we don’t design in a void, but are mem- 
bers of a three-man team who work with an architect and a 
client who make demands, as we rightfully make demands. We 
have all found ourselves in the position of working with an 
architect who was indifferent to his role in guidance, with clients 
who had little or no idea except it was a mode of self aggrandize- 
ment, so we have had to take on their parts as well. 


But in the rightful scheme of things, the architect will have 
definite ideas about what he wants glass in his building to do. 
He provides window openings. Does he wish the light tempered 
uniformly throughout the building? Those of you who have 
seen Chartres without stained glass know what a different building 
it is. Do we come in to provide the screens against the light 
or are we a part of a pierced wall? 


Contemporary architecture provides us opportunities in both 
directions and we would knock the building into a cocked hat 
if we designed screens when we should be enhancing openings. 


I think an architect will have very definite ideas about how 
he wishes the interior flooded with color, whether unity of neutral 
light throughout or whether he will let us use dramatic effects 
in the sanctuary and set a tranquil atmosphere in the nave. If we 
have a predisposition toward one of those expressions as against 
the other, we will find ourselves out of step with the basic con- 
cept of the architect. 


Architects are radical and conservative, depending upon the 
mood: of the man. Some of them like a strong stylistic palette. 
We never had a more neglected architect than Ralph Adams 
Cram but even he warned our Association in the late thirties we 
were getting so Gothic we were just turning thirteenth century 
borders out by the mile. On the other hand, I heard an architect 
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who was so eager for creative effort he said he wouldn’t allow 
any established studio to put a window in a building. He would 
have nothing to do except with independent artists who would 
have their work executed in the studios. He said that because 
he felt within his limited experiences studios were dedicated to 
the recreation of historical work, that we were very expert in 
doing thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth century work and it 
was so much transparent wallpaper. 


I, as a glass man, would make onty one plea with the archi- 
tect, that he remember that we may have some knowledge about 
potentialities of our material, and certainly technical knowledge 
about types of glass and legitimate uses of it that he may not be 
aware of. Just as the man on the bench often has a realm of 
knowledge that a designer who sticks to his drawing board for 
too long a time forgets. 


The second member in this little trinity that produces stained 
glass is the client. He has some rights and some duties. Per- 
haps his first right is in the realm of budget, since he is paying 
the bill. I only wish that they came to us with a more realistic 
knowledge of what it costs to make stained glass today. 


“Father gave a Gethsemane window that cost $500 thirty 
years back.” We cannot make that 10 feet by 10 feet window 
for $1,000 today. Instruct him gently about the realistic facts 
of present-day costs. 


I would like always to put the burden of subject matter in 
the hands of the client, but I know from experience how disastrous 
that can be. If subject matter is brought up too early in a 
meeting he falls back on three or four topics: “Christ knocking 
on the door,” “Gethsemane,” “Good Shepherd,” “Ascension,” and 
we have them multiplied by thousands all over the country. It is 
a startling thing to read the list of subjects of the windows de- 
signed by Burne-Jones, some 300 or 400 subjects, some of which 
were from scripture have not been used I dare say in the past 
25 years in this country. 
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I have a ready-made sentence I include in letters to answer 
some people who are considering stained glass, to please consider 
it as an Opportunity to set forth religion in living terms and dis- 
associated with a mere mood of antiquarianism, 


Now we come to us—the third member of the team. It seems 
reasonable to set down our first concern as the budget. What 
can a designer do if he doesn’t know what budget he is to work 
within? 

Secondly, we have three materials that we work with: glass, 
lead, and paint. Designers are sometimes forgetful of what an 
important element glass is in his finished work. There is a great 
difference between cathedrals, the antiques that come from various 
sources, Norman slabs, opalescent glass and even opaque glass, 
all of which we use today. Each of these has a distinctive tex- 
ture even though they might appear identical. If you held small 
samples in your hand you would see they are different and as 
soon as you glaze a building with one of them you set up an 
entirely different mood. Designs that are quite handsome, exe- 
cuted in one of those glasses seems wrong if another is used. 


In the history of the craft, lead played an important part dur- 
ing the art nuevo period. It made the design. That is quite all 
right. More usual practice today is to use it as a separation of 
colors. And above and beyond the physical necessity of separating 
each change of color by a frame of lead, you are all aware of a 
colored area that must have a supplementary functional lead. 
Visitors to studios often ask, how did you decide to put the breaks 
where you did? The answer to that is that each designer break- 
ing up a single color area will do it in his own manner, some with 
rhythmical, lyrical lines; others with a brutally functional way, 
paying attention perhaps more to the linear pattern than to the 
reasonableness as to how the glass can be cut and its strength 
after it is put in these frames. 


You don’t work very long as a designer without finding it 


is impossible to cut the horseshoe shape of a halo and lead lines 
must be put through that. Even if you had an old cutter who 
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could cut a perfect horseshoe and put it around the lead very 
soon the stress of wind would break it so we anticipate this. 
Leading of halos alone could be a study in itself, whether they 
grow out like horns on Moses or are shiny. 


Present-day glass shows a wide range of use of paint. When 
I] was young in the craft it was easy to say painters had ruined 
it and that the pictorial end at the turn of the century was at the 
lowest ebb. The direction of modern painting has brought us 
an entirely new audience and the aims of present-day painters 
are akin to ours. The use of pigment on glass done by sensitive 
painters who paint freely on their own as artists has given us 
effects the like of which the world has never known. 


In the back of all our minds is the thought, I suppose, that 
full potentialities of stained glass were not explored in a sing! 
century in the Middle Ages and that there are more avenues 
worth investigating. 


Having gone through this list of things we work with, the 
materials we work with, in an almost instinctive way we come to 
the problem of design. Here, certainly, no rule can be formulated 
that can’t be beautifully violated. Some ideas that I am prone 
to repeat are: I expect a finished window to be better than the 
cartoon, and believe me, some cartoons are more beautiful than 
the finished product. Joshua Reynolds’ cartoons for the “Virtue 
Window” in New Oxford College, Oxford, would be a greater 
treasure than that china-painted thing itself. I have cartoons by 
Burne-Jones I would rather have than the Burne windows. 


It behooves us all to allow our materials to teach us. The 
Opposite to that is to design and execute that design in the material 
of glass. Some designs might as well be executed in Woolworth 
needlepoint. 


One of the obstacles to an American designer, I feel, is that 
there is a mood abroad to be satisfied with the spectacular, tem- 
porary approach. We who love the craft are willing to devote 
endless time to it and find ourselves in opposition to the eager- 
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ness to glaze a building within six months of letting the con- 
tract. If it were an exposition building, a world’s fair perhaps, 
we would be quite in our atmosphere to bring in and to execute 
the first idea, but when we have the opportunity to let time 
mature ideas in us, most of us look back on such projects as 
having been our good ones. 


One other principle that clears the air and takes the edge off 
many discussions between glass men is the simple distinction that 
it is possible to have a good example of the wrong kind of thing 
and it is possible, and so often happens, that we have a bad 
example of the right kind of thing. Some opalescent windows 
were superb of their kind . . . I would say the wrong kind of 
thing. 

The very last thought I had before I came up here was, 
“Bridges, your usual text is this, and all you are preaching on is 
that little phrase from Eric Gill, ‘Take care of truth and good- 
ness and beauty will take care of herself’,” and I propose that 
for your meditation. 


MR. ROBERT FREI: What makes good glass design? After 
much thought on this I came to the conclusion that I don’t know, 
but when I make one I would like to come back and show it 
to you. 


In fact, in my experience, good stained glass designs often 
don’t make good stained glass windows but as Mr. Bridges said, 
when the creative process stops at the design level and it is traced 
onto glass, the result is usually less than the design and often 
a poor stained glass window. It is kind of a superimposed thing 
onto glass. It could just as well be transferred onto several other 
materials. 


How can the creative artist best serve God, the building and 
his boss? I use these terms more as symbols of areas of involve- 
ment than their true meaning. To the Creator he is indebted for 
what talent he might have; to the building he can feel joy of 
creation in his vision of what it could be; to his boss, whether it 
be his employer or himself, he feels a great responsibility to the 
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system or to his associates and the problems of providing them 
and himself with an income. 


As the business is successful it grows in size and becomes 
involved in such things as communication, completion dates, 
sketches, finances, and so on. It takes the time he used to love 
spending on projection, refraction and transmission of sunlight 
through glass, the things which were before the reason for his 
having become subcontracted to others who are often isolated from 
reality by distance, second-hand communication and specialization. 


I don’t know what the answer is. 1 would like to think it is 
the ability to remain small, to remain a craftsman. However, I 
don’t see the possibility of remaining the craftsman and delegating 
the business to someone else. So my answer might be to remain 
a nucleus of four or five people working together. I realize there 
are problems involved here in larger jobs and completion dates 
and such. But to remain the doer, to remain in contact with the 
building, with the architect, and with the material is the ideal. 


About two years ago I started working in the slab glass tech- 
nique and it was a wonderful experience. When we obtained our 
first job in this new medium I did it alone. I found there was 
little use for a cartoon because I couldn’t cut the glass close 
enough to the shapes on the cartoon anyway. So I worked 
pretty much from the sketch. Since then it has become, to a 
great extent, a popular medium and I have become somewhat of 
a specialist working on designs and training other men to do the 
cutting of the glass. 


This doesn’t lend itself well. I have visions of the need in 
this building that, as far as the sketch goes, is still a study. I 
want very much to work on this in glass and I cannot farming 
out the cutting to another man however competent he might be. 
So when I go and see the final result I say this is better than 
myself, or, this is not as good. I have great joy in carrying one 
thing all the way through, and this is my solution to the environ- 
mental factor that might make for a good stained glass designer. 
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MR. CIRESI: Frankly I don’t know whether I should break 
into this or not, but as an architect the thing I most of all would 
like is the collaboration between the various groups: the painter, 
the sculptor, the stained glass man, the iron worker. | say that 
because I think it is the one thing that will save everything. 


We have lost everything in the last few years. I would like 
to put it this way, I have taught for a number of years and have 
found I have trained many young men in architecture and had 
them in my office. I have had a large office and a small one 
and found these young men just don’t Stay put io, . you cant 
hold them. I find the same thing between the architect, the 
sculptor, the painter, the stained glass man, the metal worker, 
the bricklayer, and the cement worker. One person can’t do it 
all I am sure of that. 


The client gives us a job, tells us it should cost a million 
dollars—no more. When you were through you found out he 
was willing to spend five, which throws you for a loop, because 
you probably could have saved four of them for him anyhow. 
But the client does at times give one a good lead... then he 
should stay out of it. He can pay for it. He can give you the 
subject matter. He can tell you what he likes and doesn’t like. 
You stay in touch with him but, of course, the smart client will 
leave you alone after the first instructions. 


There is another point which I would like to make on talent. 
People put an awful lot of weight on talent. I wonder if we 
are right. I found that most students that had talent were lazy. 
They never developed it. Frankly, I think it takes just plain hard 
work to get anywhere in this game, whether it is art or archi- 
tecture. 


The other thing is to stay free. I know many artists and I 
know many architects who slave by the hard charette and do 
everything possible and never get away from it to find out 
whether they are doing the thing right, whether they are coming 
up with the right solution, whether all the people on the team 
are arriving together. 
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Then when you do have a good team you find maybe one 
or two slack off and they refuse to carry on their phase of itt, 
refuse to do any study on it, refuse to have anything to relate 
that part of their design with yours, and then the thing falls 
apart again. 


As far as architecture is concerned and all the writings you 
have read about the new methods of design, new methods of 
construction, there are none and never will be until the day 
they have “sky” design. We still have the old, using the little 
arch. We find many new things, supposedly, in the magazines. 
Granted there are a lot of nice things, but it is still nothing but 
a lot of hard work. 


The one big point I always find in this collaboration is the 
relationship of one unit to another. That is, the painter, the 
architect, the structural engineer, and the bricklayer and the stained 
glass man, I have an awful time to get them all to realize one 
piece has relationship to the other piece. 


Just one last point. I think it has always bothered me and I 
never could understand why stained glass designers and some 
architects always try to place the stained glass window at the 
end of the sanctuary, where it is very hard to concentrate on. It 
is in the wrong place. You are facing light, very poor for the 
body of the church, and the sanctuary is reserved for other things. 
Turn the thing around. I have seen some that have been turned 
and just can’t understand why people have to face light in church 
or any other building. It is not the proper way to do it. 


But all in all, I do think there is one thing that counts— 
collaboration—and I do think all the various phases of the build- 
ing can be tied together so that all comes out to be one. Every- 
body has just got to do his part. 
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HELEN HUNT: Thank you, Mr. Ciresi. I think it is inter- 
esting to hear the different opinions and though some of us may 
differ on small things I think we all agree on one thing: We all 
want to make better stained glass and we want to work at it. 


In spite of what Mr. Ciresi just said, I do think we have. 
some new materials to work with in our particular craft, and I 
think we should experiment. I think we should be open-minded. 
Not all things are good because they are new but I do think some- 
thing good comes out of this experimentation. After all, glass 
and lead together are beautiful. They are a beautiful medium. 
I feel if the medieval people had had some of the materials we 
have today, they would have used them also. 


(To Be Continued) 


TECHNICAL PAPERS 


The August 1959 edition of the “Journal of the Society of 
Glass Technology” (Sheffield, England) published in abstract 
form the results of some highly technical research into old glass. 
It included: “Studies in Ancient Glasses and Glassmaking Proc- 
esses: The Composition and Characteristics of the Glasses of the 
Portland Vase’, Emeritus Professor W.E.S. Turner, and “An 
Investigation of Ancient Opal Glasses with Special Reference to 
the Portland Vase’, H. P. Rooksby. 
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Emil Popper: Man of Vision 


pees primarily a purveyor of fine imported glass for use 

by the American stained glass craft, Emil Louis Popper 
never limited his interests or mental activities to a single narrow 
field of endeavor. Throughout his long and full life Mr. Popper 
successfully pursued such diverse careers as mathematician, in- 
ventor and merchant. 


He was born in mid-Manhattan on July 30, 1869 one of five 
children to grace the family of Leo and Anna Popper. Educated 
in the public schools, he then went on to New York City College. 
His youthful ambition of becoming a physician, to follow in the 
footsteps of his Austrian grandfather, ended in 1889 when he 
joined the glass firm which had been started by his father in 
1880. His initial lack of interest in glass and commerce were 
overcome as the business grew and became successful. 


However, Emil always managed to find time for scientific 
thought and experimentation. Much of this activity was directed 
toward glass while along other lines he worked in the field of 
mathematics. With his father, who was an inventor in his own 
right having patented a process for making glass buttons and a 
new model hoop skirt, he perfected a method of manufacturing 
glass thread. They then made a dress from this material and pre- 
sented it to Queen Liliuokalani of the then Sandwich (Hawaiian) 
Islands. This unique grament can still be seen in the Honolulu 
Museum. 


On Christmas day 1899 Emil was maried to Miriam Opper. 
They had two sons. With the death of Leo Popper in 1910, 
Emil and his brother Edwin S. continued the business as a part- 
nership. When Edwin died in 1948 Emil carried on as sole 
owner with his own surviving son Edwin Leo taking an active 
interest. 
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In 1915 when the Black Tom munitions explosion destroyed 
the torch atop the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor, Emil 
undertook the job of replacing it. Working out a method for 
remaking this symbol of freedom, the torch was installed by the 
firm in 1916 and continues in service to the present day. 


Emil Louts Popper 
1869-1959 


In 1925 he patented a radio 
detector making use of glass and 
mercury. From there Emil went 
on to tackle some of the more 
complicated problems of mathe- 
matics. Never having been satis- 
fied that the exact figure for Pi 
was 3.141597 he experimented on 
new formulas with inconclusive 
results; worked on dividing an 
angle into three parts by use of 
only a compass and straight edge; 
tried squaring the circle; etc. This 
interest led to an extensive cor- 
respondance with Professor Albert 
Einstein on a new definition for 
the concept that a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two 
points. 


On Sept. 3, 1959, not long after his ninetieth birthday, Emil 
Popper quietly passed on after a short illness. A mild man who 
lived both in the past and in the future, he had a shy sense of 
humor which endeared him to all. 


CaS 
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Apprentice Competition W inner 


HE official Ist Prize Award for the 1960 Apprentice Com- 

petition went to Mr. Robert E. Davis of the G. C. Riordan 
Studios, Cincinnati, Ohio. Indicating his panel’s general appeal, 
it was also voted 4th place in the popular contest. 


Mr. Davis describes his panel as follows: 


“Tt is pure abstraction con- 
taining a predominance of blue 
unified by small additions of other 
rich colors with the design run- 
ning both horizontally and verti- 
cally. There are really two hori- 
zontal motifs heavily traced to sep- 
erate the colors. Another heavily 
blacked vertical ribbon of compli- 
mentary colors adds a gem-like 
quality. 


“Blue was used chiefly because 
I am interested in the vast range 
of shades found for this color in 
the stained glass palette and its 
unlimited possibilities for blending 
with other colors. Besides, it is 
also my favorite hue.” 


“Abstract’—Official 1st Prize, 1960 Ap- 
prentice Competition, by Robert E. Davis. 
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Robert E. Davis, Riordan Studios, Cincinnati, Ohio, winner of the Official 1st 
Prize in the 1960 Apprentice Competition. Shown with the cartoon of his panel. 


_ 


NATIVE CULTURE 


Composer Dmitri Tiomkin, a former native of Czarist Russia 
—now an American citizen, believes American culture is being 
downgraded. He states that it is a mistaken belief that the best 
musicians, artists and creative talent are in Europe. Snobbishness 
prevents many Americans from recognizing the wealth of talent 
in their own land. 
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Recent Publications 
Terence Davies, Decorative Art (Studio) 


Basil Gray, Buddhist Cave Paintings at Tun-Huang (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press), 86 pp., ills. 

Emile Langui (ed.), Fifty Years of Modern Art (N. Y.: F. A. Praeger), 
335 pp., ills. 

Jacques Maritain, The Responsibility of the Artist (N. Y.: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1960) 

Daniel M. Mendelowitz, A History of American Art (N. Y.: Holt) 

Roland Penrose, Picasso: His Life and Work (N. Y.: Harper Bros., 
1959), 392 pp., ills. A detailed biography of his life. 


Alexander Speltz, Styles of Ornament (N. Y.: Dover, 1959), 640 pp., ills., 
bibl. A new edition of an old classic in paperback. 


Articles of Interest 


Lead (Vol. 23, #4, 1959), “Contemporary Architecture Returns to Stained 
Glass.” (Also same title in Building Digest, March, 1960). 


Journal of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters (Vol XUl, # 1, 
1959-60), "The ‘Jesse Tree’ Motif in Stained Glass: A Comparative 
Study of some English Examples,’ H. T. Kirby. “Chronological List 
of English Glass-Painting.” 


American Glass Review (February, 1960), “Workshop on Windows: 
Glazing Techniques,’ Ronald Brown. 


Protestant Church Buildings (February, 1960), “Architecture for Man and 
the Worshiper,” Harold E. Wagoner. 


New England Architect & Builder (March, 1960), “Architecture Has 
Always Been Modern,” Jan Reiner. 


Ohio Architect (March, 1960), “Architecture and Sculpture,” E. L. Moll 


Northwest Architect (March-April, 1960), “Symbolism in the Modern 
Church,” E. A. Sovik. 


The American Organist (April, 1960), Cover Picture—Window of the 
Norton, Kansas Methodist Church. 


Indiana Architect (April, 1960), “The Making of Faceted Glass in Ce- 
ment,’ Harold F. Hollman. 


Creative Crafts (April-May, 1960), “The Psychology of Creativity, J. P: 
Guilford. 
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AMERICAN FOLK ART 


ELLEN S. SABINE 
(PRINCETON, N. J.; D. VAN NOSTRAND Co., $6.95 


S an addition to the family library, this book has an appeal 
for the young and old alike. It also has appeal for both the 
amateur as well as the professional artist. To those of you who 
have even the slightest interest in folk art decoration this book 
will provide the stimulus to send you dashing for your brushes, 
paint and any tinware, or wooden furniture you have exiled to 
the attic. As Mrs. Sabine says, “Few jobs undertaken by the 
amateur, (or the professional,) craftsman give more delight and 
pride than converting a discarded, perhaps unattractive, piece of 
furniture into a thing of beauty by using one of our folk art 
patterns.” 


Two chapters of explicit directions explain, with infinite 
patience, the step by step preparation of articles-to-be-decorated, 
whether they're of tin or wood. By following these directions 
carefully, the results should delight you as well as add to the 
cultural heritage of your own homes. 


There are sixty-four pages of illustrations, including thirty- 
six pages of full sized patterns, with suggested color notes for 
you to follow. These are based on authentic designs taken from 
the Pennsylvania Germans, the New England states, and the 
Fraktur, a survival of the Middle Ages. 


Chapter II, entitled “Materials and How to Care for Them”, 
in itself, is worth the price of the book for it will prove invaluable 
to anyone who uses paint, either from an artists oil tube or the 
handy-mans paint can! There is a short chapter which explains 
the old method of reverse painting on sheet glass. 


Mrs. Sabine, who is also author of AMERICAN ANTIQUE 
DECORATION, is an enthusiastic exponent of the revival and 
enjoyment of the folk art of our American forefathers. 


Gwen Anderson 


Stained Glass Window Wall 


N March, 1960 the West View United Presbyterian Church of 

Pittsburgh, Pa. dedicated its new educational building. At a 

cost of $118,000 this functionally designed unit was skillfully 
integrated into the older church building. 


Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the building is a 
curtain wall of stained glass rising from ground to roof on the 
south facade. Of abstract design it completely illuminates the 
entry way and stair tower area. The window was designed and 
executed by the Henry Hunt Studios, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The window was planned to allow the maximum amount of 
light for a heavily traversed area and at the same time to impart 
to the interior a beauty of color that can only come from stained 
glass. Not only was this effect accomplished but also added a 
highly decorative feature to the exterior. The multicolored rec- 
tangular pieces of glass are set with lead and installed in tubular 
aluminum frames. The window has proven to be highly suc- 


‘West View United Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
_ Architects: Neal & Hoover, D. T. Lloyd, Associate 
Stained Glass: Henry Hunt Studios, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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cessful not only as a colorful 
addition but also as a functional 
design element of the building. 


Immediately around the cor- 
ner from the window, on the out- 
side wall, a large cross has been 
s located. This added decorative 
| symbol when illuminated at night 
] tends to join with the window to 
present a detached projection as 
viewed from certain angles. 


The original church was started 
in 1928 as a mission and today 
has grown to a membership of 
over 500. Pastor of the Church 
is the Reverand Robert C. Deal. 
Architects for the new building 
were Neal and Hoover with D. T. 
Lloyd Associate, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Interior view of the stained glass wall of 
the West View United Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


RESTORATION 


When recently working on the restoration of the stained 
glass of St. Martin’s Cathedral at Landshut in Bavaria, the artists 
included in the windows likenesses of Hitler, Goering and 
Goebbels among a group of men who are shown torturing a saint. 
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Through A Stained Glass Window 


by 
FELIX MARTI-IBANEZ, M.D. 


(Dr. Marti-lbanez is Chairman of the Dept. of the History of 
Medicine, New York Medical College and Editor-in-Chief of MD 
Medical Newsmagazine. This editorial is reprinted with per- 
mission from MD Medical Newsmagazine, January, 1960. © Copy- 
right 1960 by MD Publication, Inc.) 


(i) n entering a Gothic cathedral today one feels as if weird 
fauna were rushing down from windows and capitals. Griffins, 
gargoyles, and dragons, long imprisoned in the Gothic cage, that 
“trap of fantasy,’ seem ready to set off in chase of that elusive 
quarry of the Infinite. Man must have felt much the same at the 
beginning of the so-called Middle or Dark Ages, when upon him 
descended the avalanche of beauty and squalor, romanticism and 
roguishness, chivalry and sadism that characterized the age of the 
Crusades, the Gothic cathedrals, the Divine Comedy, and the 
chansons de geste. 


We should not call “Dark Ages” a period that gave birth not 
only to such men as St. Thomas Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, and 
Arnaud de Villeneuve, but also to the three great bases of modern 
medicine: universities, hospitals, and public health. True, in the 
first four centuries of this period, man wallowed in magic, and the 
invisible threads binding him to stars and amulets ruled his life; 
but for the remainder of the Middle Ages he valiantly combated 
the ignorance and bigotry surrounding him. Rather than the 
“Middle Age,” that is to say the maturity, of Europe, this was 
her childhood, when she began to awaken to a new view of man 
and of things. 


In the fifth century the pendulum of history had swung 
from Rome to Byzantium, the city with a thousand gilded domes 
bathed by the waters of the Golden Horn and the Bosporus. 
Thereafter, for the next thousand years, until the fall of Con- 
stantinople to the Turks, or, if a medical date is preferred, until 
the publication of Versalius’ Fabrica, Greco-Latin medical learn- 
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ing would flow through three channels—Byzantium, the Arabian 
empire, and the monastic universities—which would later con- 
verge into the resplendent broad stream of the Renaissance. 


Byzantium, later called Constantinople, and now called Istan- 
bul, kingdom of God on earth, was for ten centuries the unattain- 
able dream of the barbarians, who coveted its rich treasures. A 
walled bastion in a hostile world, defended by the walls built 
by Theodosius and the azure waters of the Bosporus, Byzantium 
defied the pagan hordes for a thousand years after Rome herself 
had succumbed. Century after century, Mongols, Turks, and 
Tarters, attracted by the glittering domes and the legend of its 
treasures, vainly attacked the invincible city . 


Life in Byzantium was cloistered. The people, deprived by the 
walls from looking ahead, looked up and back: at heaven and at 
the past. Their emperor, the basileus, was regarded as Christ on 
earth; his political code was the Bible; his parliament, the holy 
apostles; his offices were the basilicas, vast and towering and 
ablaze with gilded mosaics in all the colors of the rainbow. He 
appeared in public “pale as death,” robed in white and surrounded 
by his twelve apostles. His meals were replicas of the Last Supper; 
his garments and countenance, of those in sacred icons. His 
palace was yet another church where even the porter was a priest. 
The finest silks and porcelain, gilded mirrors, carved ivory chess 
sets, damask tapestries, jeweled enamels, coats of mail, diamonds 
and other gems, gold chalices, sandalwood and ebony caskets, 
jewelry and table services inlaid with precious stones, carpets 
and ceramics jammed the treasury of the city, which like a golden 
cloud gleamed above the Bosporus and the Golden Horn. Founded 
by Romans, Constantinople was inhabited by Greeks, Romans, 
and Asiatics. Its basilicas were the house of God; its palaces, 
the house of the church militant. 


The lack of statuary was compensated by the abundance of 
paintings—the “books” of the illiterate ancients—in which the 
Byzantines depicted what they fe/t, just as the Egyptians depicted 
in their art what they knew, and the Greeks what they saw. In 
Constantinople the dung-piled streets contrasted with the splendor 
of the palaces; the strange Christian democracy, with the stern 
ruling theocracy. 
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Renouncing travel in space, since fierce enemies were ravening 
on the other side of the walls, the Byzantines journeyed into 
time: the artists devoting themselves to time-consuming stained 
glass, and filigree work; and the physicians turning to the past 
in search of knowledge, since learning makes man lose his 
sense of isolation. As a result, Byzantine medicine turned back- 
ward, and was based not on investigation but on compilation. 
To Oribasius of Pergamon, Aetius of Amida, Paulus of Egina, 
Alexander of Tralles—to these men we owe the monumental 
tomes in which is preserved the medical lore of ancient Greece. 


There being no one in Byzantium to garner the heritage of 
Galen and again raise the torch of experimental medicine, medi- 
cine became a matter of faith. The sick person was regarded as 
a potential saint; prayer was adopted as the best medicine, the 
priest as the best physician, the Church as the best hospital, and 
Christ as the Supreme Healer. 


In the Byzantine empire, medicine was in the hands of priests 
and magi. The guardian saints, Cosmas and Danian, shed their 
light over the city. Nevertheless, the Roman appetite for luxury 
and sensual pleasures endured. Paradoxically, philosophical mysti- 
cism and the Oriental influence of demonology, magic, and al- 
chemy existed side by side with the influences of Christianity. A 
medicine of priests, Byzantine medicine bowed to ecclesiastical 
authority. Taking their example from Christ, their first physician, 
the fathers of the Church practiced medicine. They also erected 
hospitals, one of which with its annexes could accommodate 7000 
patients. The sick were fed on fruit and wine, temple sleep was 
practiced, and physical and spiritual healing was promised to the 
faithful. Smallpox plagues, which scourged Constantinople often, 
were described by the priest-physicians. 


The ancient pagan cults survived solely among the healthy. 
Christianity, with its appeal to the unclean, the diseased, and the 
sinners, became a powerful revolutionary force. The diseased 
person became a privileged being, and medicine was founded 
on faith and miracles, the Divine Word, and prayer. Faith- 
ful Christians renounced classical hygiene. The patients of the 
priests were mostly laborers and the needy, not the well-to-do 
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Under Byzantium’s three great emperors—Constantine I, 
Julian the Apostate, and Theodosius—Byzantine culture de- 
veloped in flight from the present to the past, its art turning 
from the classical portrayal of the human being to the introvert 
world of mosaics, bas-reliefs, and miniatures, and its medicine 
taking refuge in endless compilations of Greek learning. 


The Crusades introduced Europeans to the cultured world of 
Byzantium, a world protected by its geographical position on 
the confines of two worlds, at the end of a landlocked sea, by 
the principle of unity known as “Hellenism’—a community of 
language, ideas, and culture—and by the intricate web of By- 
zantine diplomacy, past master at weaving political intrigues. 


In Byzanttum—whose art was the art of Eastern Christendom, 
just as Roman art was the art of Western Christendom—the 
basilica was the house of God, an arrogant granite mass sym- 
bolizing the Church on a war footing and its everlasting might 
capable of resisting all sieges. The basilicas contained no statuary, 
for that was a symbol of paganism; in fact, they contained nothing 
that did not reek of religious asceticism. Religious imagery was 
prominent in mosaics, which were placed on walls and ceilings 
and not in the pavements as in Rome; for man, in his greater 
meekness, now looked toward heaven rather than to earth. The 
Oriental aversion to depicting the human form turned Byzan- 
tine art toward abstract and geometric motifs. The mosaics and 
multicolored paintings in the basilicas were an inspiration to 
visionaries, and its gems, to which were attributed magic prop- 
erties, bore an obvious analogy to the mystical description of 
heaven. 


Typical of this art were the painted glass windows, ivory 
and metal filigrees, and illuminated initials sparkling with golden 
luster and precious stones. Stained glass windows were intended 
to inspire emotional ecstasy. Later, when the printing press was 
invented and, with the advent of the Reformation, the Bible was 
read inside the churches, church windows were made of trans- 
parent glass. Fraught with perfectionism and preciosity, Byzan- 
tine art was symbolic of the besieged capital, where man’s only 
escape from his walled-in existence was to roam the limitless 
regions of time. 
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classes, and the diseased body was extolled as the only possible 
dwelling for a healthy soul. 


After surviving the ventures of the Crusaders, Constantinople 
finally fell in 1453, after a siege lasting several months, when the 
Ottoman Sultan Mohammed II, commanding half a million men, 
with the aid of greased logrollers hauled 72 galleys from the 
heights of Pera in twenty-four hours and in a single night placed 
them on the waters of the Golden Horn opposite the city, using 
his artillery to support his attack on the coveted prize. 


One tragic day, through the Kerkoporta, at the shout of the 
war-cry Yagma! (Plunder! ), the enemy poured into the thousand 
domed city. Constantinople fell before the fury of the invaders 
who, scimitars in hand, spared neither Byzantine man nor Byzan- 
tine art, but set the seal of Ottoman art and religion on them 
both. In Istanbul today one can still see traces of that fatal hour: 
the shattered walls of Theodosius, which for one thousand years 
guarded the colossal basilicas, that miracle of architecture, symbol 
of an unprecedentedly beautiful and mighty civilization. Con- 
currently, Byzantine medicine yielded to the Ottoman medicine of 
the invaders. 


With the fall of Constantinople, Hellenic learning migrated 
to the west, driven by the force of hwmanitas, that is to say, cul- 
ture and the heritage of “man as a measure” of Nature. 


The Byzantine contribution to medicine was the creation of 
hospitals and the monumental compilations of medical knowledge 
by men who seem to have given no thought to the approaching 
storm, who, ignoring that they stood on the brink of an ever- 
lasting night, toiled as if they were bathed in the light of dawn. 
Byzantium stands in history like a bridge across the ocean of 
Time, thanks to which the Renaissance was enriched by the Greek 
classical learning imprisoned in the Byzantine compilations, 
whose pages were as subtle and eternal as the moon’s reflection 
on the waters of the Bosporus. 
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Building For Worship 


(Excerpts from Panel Discussions presented at the National Conference 
of Church Architecture in Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 3-5, 1960.) 


ADALBERT R. KRETSMANN, Chicago, Illinois: The oneness 
which is the blessing of God upon His people, must manifest 
itself in the arrangements and the appointments within the 
sanctuary. The minister and the people must feel a bond which 
is proclaimed by the building to all who come for prayer or 
public worship. Lack of unity and too many varied attention 
getters can destroy the most blessed worship hour by setting up 
a competitive situation which will be most distracting and disturb- 
ing. The glory which we bring to God as we offer our lives must 
find expression in the chaste honesty and clean beauty unobscured 
by any striving for effect or contriving to deceive by the use of 
bad, false or unworthy materials. 


EDWARD A. SovIK, A.I.A., Northfield, Minnesota: The at- 
mosphere of a church ought to have some sense of celebration, not 
the melancholy mood. 


ROBERT L. DURHAM, F.A.I.A., Seattle, Washington: As 
architects and churchmen we are starting to think—think about 
the real way in which we are going to worship, study and play 
in our new churches but most of us are spoiling our churches by 
lack of restraint. Unlike the best new churches in Europe our 
buildings in America are “gooped-up” by mediocre decoration 
rather than by mature use of fine art. 


WILLIAM T. PEARCY, Indianapolis, Indiana: A church build- 
ing should have an exterior design that says, without hesitation, 
“This is a church.” It should be expressive and altogether 
beautiful. But if a church building is all that it should be on the 
outside, and is not functional on the inside, then a serious mistake 
has been made. 
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National Religious Art Exhibition 


Pye this past October 10,000 people in the Detroit area 
were privileged to visit the National Religious Art Exhibi- 
tion in Birmingham, Michigan. Cnc hundred and seventy-one 
pieces done in the craft mediums of Glass, Enamels, Graphics, 
Metal, Mosaic and Ceramics, Sculpture, and Textiles, as well as 
the art of Painting, were shown. It was sponsored by the Holy 
Name Parish of Birmingham under the chairmanship of Irving 
A. Duffy, a vice-president of the Ford Motor Company. 


The title and theme for the exhibit was, “Christ—The King— 
The Church”, with invitations being extended to outstanding 
American artists from Hawaii to New England. Among the 
stained glass designers were Robert Harmon, Mary Giovann, 
Harvey Salvin, and Adolfas Valeska, each having pieces on display. 


As stated by the sponsoring group the purpose of the exhibi- 
tion is to interest the public in and to encourage the private 
ownership of contemporary religious art. Also, to stimulate the 
artist in applying his skills on religious themes. It goes on to 
state that no purpose is served by presenting to the public only 
that which it already appreciates—art in its traditional classical 
forms. Nor is it to be strictly a show place for the artist’s current 
interest in contemporary form. Rather, it will indicate the dif- 
ferences that exist between the two forms and to create a forum 
where tolerance, if not understanding, might be promoted. 


National Religious 
Art Exhibition- 
Bronze Sculpture 
Prize Winner. 
“*lonah & the 
Whale’ by Berthold 
Schiwetz, Cranbrook 
Academy, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. 
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The exhibition aims primarily at resuming the age-old role 
of the Church in art, not only to further but to initiate art forms 
suitable in the worship of God. This kind of art cannot be strictly 
personal with the artist, even though it be his own way of 
praising God. 


On the other hand it must not be directed only at serving 
other men even by helping them at their devotion. Rather, 
religious art succeeds and is valid when it serves both functions, 
when it prays for the artist who creates it with his skill, his talents 
and the devotion of his heart, while at the same time leading the 
worship of the community beyond what it could do without him. 

Although only the second of such exhibitions, it is planned in 
the future to continue them on a biannual basis with the same 
group acting as sponsors. 


Nat'l Religious Art Exhibit Fused Glass 
Mosaié Prize Winner. “Angel Gabriel’ by 
Edris Eckhardt. Cleveland Hts., Ohio. 


Nat’l Religious Art Exhibit Bronze & Mo- 
saic Prize Winner. “Madonna and Child” 
by Lester Raymer, Lindsborg, Kansas. 
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Willet’s Dedicate New Studio 


T noon on the day after Thanksgiving, 1960, the Willet 
Stained Glass Company formally dedicated its new studios 
at 10 East Moreland Avenue in Philadelphia. Members of the 
family, Company officers and craftsmen together with close 
friends gathered to participate in the ceremony. The service 
conducted by Dr. William Morrison, Executive Secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education, United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., was short but moving using verses from Exodus 
Bras a text: 


A simple bow! of red roses rested on an ancient cloth-of-gold 
covering the table beneath the large bronze memorial tablet 
which read; “Erected 1960 in memory of pioneer artists William 
Willet, 1867-1921, and Anne Lee Willet, 1867-1943, who 
founded the Willet Studio in 1898, and of George Gugert, 
1878-1958, who contributed to its ongoing program.” 


Forty-eight years before the founders had brought their then 
small group of craftsmen from Pittsburgh to a location only four 
blocks from the present new one. After World War I the Studio 
moved nearer the center of Philadelphia where it occupied 
various locations over the years until in the early 1930's the 
present ownership moved to 3900 Girard Avenue. As these 
quarters became increasingly cramped and inadequate, virtually 
bursting at the seams, the present move was necessitated. The 
beautiful building now occupied had previously been owned 
by the Pio Wine Company. 


The dedication over, the doors were thrown open to welcome 
invited guests on Friday afternoon and the public all day Satur- 
day. Well over a thousand persons took advantage of the chance 
to visit the exhibits and watch the craftsmen at work. 
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Henry Lee Wallet, right, with long-time associates, all with the Willet Studios over 
thirty years. L. to R. Richard Stewart, Henry Matthews, Timothy Callanan, John 
Lahovin, Andrew Lahovin, and Joseph Venuto. 


On view were several windows in various stages of completion 
including examples of the leaded, faceted glass and sculptured 
gold techniques. In addition a tremendous array of lumiere 
designs were shown illustrating more than a hundred of Willet’s 
finest recent commissions, the work of designers Marguerite 
Gaudin, Odell Prather, Ann Willet Kellogg, Anthony Mako, 
John Kevorkian, and Louis Boermeister. 


Za 
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The World of Glass 


This past summer an archaeological expedition sponsored by 
Cornell and Harvard Universities was sent to Sardis, Turkey, 
to study ancient methods of glass production, the components 
of ancient glass and its irridescent qualities. The old city of 
Sardis was the capital of the Lydian Empire in the 6th century 
B.C. and remained a cultural and trading center of Asia Minor 
until the 15th century when Tamerlane destroyed it. 


A glass plant for Teheran, Iran, is in the planning stages. It 
is anticipated that, when completed, it will take care of most 
of the glass needs for the country. 


The Netherlands Government is subsidizing special schools to 
insure a continuing supply of skilled glassblowers. The stu- 
dents not only learn the principles of designing, cutting and 
blowing but are trained in the mechanics and chemistry of 
class. 


The Societe Indochinoise de Pryotechnie and the Brassaries and 
Glacieres of the country are cooperating in a venture to erect 
a glass plant that wil supply the domestic needs for Vietnam. 


Japanese scientists are reported to have developed a glass with 
a ‘thousand and one uses.” When exposed to sunlight it has 
a lavender or purple hue and then becomes completely trans- 
parent when the sun goes down. 


Continual research is in progress to discover a form of glass 
that will be capable of changing shades as light conditions 
vary in the course of a day. 


Reports from Latin America indicate increasing emphasis on 
glass and ceramic establishments in conjunction with the in- 
dustrialization programs of the various countries. 


Over 94,000 tons of different types of glass items were pro- 
duced in Austria during 1959. 
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THE STAINED GLASS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Statement of Principles 


PL Wvasmucn as the stained glass craft is one of the hand- 
Rees maids of architecture, this Association favors the principle 
of architectural direction in the matter of the selection of the de- 
sign and in the purchase of stained glass. 


We believe that the selection of stained glass should be simi- 
lar to an architectural competition, and that the best interests of 
the owner are served when the number of craftsmen invited to 
submit sketches is limited, under the direction of the architect, to 
three or four competent craftsmen. 


We believe that ideal conditions fostering mutual confidence, 
and the best practical procedure will prevail when only one crafts- 
man studies the problem with the architect and owner. Should 
such craftsman fail to satisfy the architect or owner with his 
sketches, we believe that he should withdraw, thus permitting 
another craftsman to enjoy the full cooperation of the architect 
and owner. 


When more than one craftsman is invited to submit sketches, 
we urgently recommend issuance of a formal invitation, giving 
the following information: 


1. The names of the craftsmen invited. 

2. The customer’s contemplated budget per window. 
3. The size and number of sketches required. 
4 


The date on which submissions are to be received. 


Any one of our members will be glad to assist in the setting 
up of a budget and will give advice as to the practical size and 
number of sketches needed. 
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The perfect setting 
for great windows... 


ROSSBACH | 
CUSTOM SASH 


S512 SOUTH WASHTENAW AV 


ROSSBACH custom sash... binding together 
great windows and inspired architecture for 74 
years. Customized in aluminum, steel and 
bronze, they provide flairing adaptability for 
both architect and stained glass artist. 


Specify ROSSBACH sash for the ultimate in 
protection, appearance and lasting economy. 
Modern or traditional, every fine stained glass 
window deserves a ROSSBACH sash and ven- 
tilator! Send for complete engineering catalog. 


St. Angela’s Church, Chicago, Illinois 


BE 2©« CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


1905 = ROLLED SHEET GLASS - 1961 
Cathedral- Hamme ned-Smooth 


Colored and Clear 
Variegated 
Mixed Opalescent 
Seedy Antique 
White Opal 


Moss 
Ripple 
Florentine 


Your inquiries solicited 


Sane inbos 6. 


A DIVISION OF TURNPIKE PRESS 
@ ART & LAYOUT FOR THE PRINTED PAGE 
@ FULL COLOR REPRODUCTION 


@ CHURCH BROCHURES - PROGRAMS 
DIRECT MAIL MATERIALS 


@ COMPLETE LITHOGRAPHIC AND 
LETTERPRESS PRINTING 


Write Dept. GW. Syn Studios - Annandale, Va. 
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THE ORNAMENTAL WINDOW CO. 
Destguerd aud mauupacturenrds 
of metal windows 


4758 Warner Road ¢ Cleveland 25, Ohio * BRoadway 1-0391 


ALUMINUM... Double or Single glazed 
STEELS 293.26. oy Faceted glass windows 
BRONZE 2 Sash and Ventilators 


The varied sizes and shapes of bars used in our 
windows are designed to compliment the archi- 
tecture of the church, to enhance the beauty 
of the Glass and provide a medium of lasting 
strength, durability and quality. 
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LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


ANTIQUE 
ENGLISH — FRENCH — GERMAN 


Flashed, Pot Metals, Reamy, Streaky, Venetian 


German Sheet Antique 


French Dalles 


English Crown Bullions 
Rondels Norman Slabs 


Heaton’s Vitreous Permanent Glass Stainers’ Colors 


Sanded Ruby 
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LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


PEASHE DS sHeE sce POsPeMETAES 
Ruby. Blue. Yellow, Purple, Violet, Green, Opal 


Pease DONOR AL 


Bluelite Amberlite 


English Flemish English Broad Reeded 


DOUBLE ROULED Fe AT RMEDRAL 
Belgian — English — German 


Flemish — Opalescent — Seedy Marine Antique 


ITALIAN MOSAIC 


Copper Foil, Imitation Cut Jewels 


Pressed Jewels, Glass Rods, Lead Ornaments 
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WE DESIRE to emphasize the fact that we are the Sole 
Selling Agents for, and carry in stock the complete line of 


HANCOCK’S 
CELEBRATED GLASS COLORS 


ATMOSPHERIC PROOF 


Known so to be from successful use over a period of more 
than one hundred years. Made by... 


MESSRS. JAMES HANCOCK & SON 
(Diglis Ceramic Art Color Works) Worcester, England 


TRACING BROWN No. 1 UMBER BROWN 
BISTRE BROWN RED, for flesh, etc. 
TRACING BLACK No. 61 ANCIENT BROWN 


Packed in one-pound sealed packages bearing the Hancock 
Label as well as our own: None genuine unless so packed. 


We also offer 


A COMPLETE LINE IN ALL COLORS 
Black, Brown, Blue, Green, Ruby, etc., of 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 


Our SILVER STAIN, ORANGE INTENSE, 
can be used on all kinds of glass 


FRENCH BRUSHES, ENGLISH STIPPLERS, 
BLENDERS, OILS, MEDIUMS, ETC. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. REUSCHE & CO. 


Factory and Mailing Address 
2-6 LISTER AVENUE NEWARK, N. J. 
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specializing for half a century 


J. SUSSMAN 


Manufacturers of the finest 
Ventilators and Sashes 
for Churches 


| 624 E. Sth Street 
New York 9, N. Y. 


BIEIN|E/S|clo 


SLAB GLASS SETTING COMPOUND 


(Patent Applied For) 
Simple to use 
Superior to cement 


Outstanding physical properties 


Write for BENESCO BULLETIN NO. 115 
A product of BENESCO Manufacturing Chemists to 


the Stained Glass Craft 
3326 SOUTH 7th STREET ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


»D 


@ CAME LEAD 
@ SHEET LEAD 
e@ TAPE SOLDER 


Crown 


Metal Company 


117 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


Publications of Interest: 


Armitage: Stained Glass. 210 p., 165 
pl., 15 in color, bibliog., index. lge., 
8vo. ..$15.00 
Beyer: Kirchenfenster des Malers Hans 
Gottfried von Stockhausen. 7 color pl., 
261s) eee Shes AS $2.00 
Vitrail Francais des origines a nos 
jours. Under the auspices of staff mem- 
bers of Musee des Arts Decoratifs. 
340 p., 268 pl., 34 in full color., Ige. 
Atos VG5S83 ee eee $25.00 
100 Jahre Werkstatten Dr. Oidtmann, 
Linnich, v. 1. 248 p., 155 plates, 35 in 
color, 4to. 1959 

Sowers: The Lost Art, A Survey of 
100@ Years of Stained Glass. 79 ill., 
Aicolom plic toe eee ee ee POLO) 
Sowers has just finished the huge 
stained glass punel at New York Inter- 
national Airport. 


ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY BY 
WITTENBORN & CO. 
Books on the Fine Arts 


1018 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, New York 


NEW AND IMPROVED 
GLASS STAINERS’ COLORS 


DRAKENFELD’S 
DRAKENFELD’S 
DRAKENFELD'S 
DRAKENFELD’S 
DRAKENFELD’S 


BISTRE BROWN E-402 
UMBER BROWN E-403 
TRACING BLACK  E-401 
TRACING BLACK = 2272 
DEEP BLACK D-436 


DRAKENFELD’S ANCIENT BROWN E.-404 
DRAKENFELD’S ANCIENT BROWN E-405 
DRAKENFELD’S AMBER STAINS 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., Ine. 


45-47 PARK PLACE 


NEW. YORK3 Neve 
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S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc. 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Corner North Moore Street 


Snyper bel Bieligue G hrs 


CATHEDRAL OPALESCENT 
COLORED SHEET—Pot and Flashed 
OPAL—Pot and Flashed TINTS GLASS 
ENGLISH CROWN BULLIONS 
RONDELS DALLES 
SHEET and MARINE ANTIQUES 


PATTERN SCISSORS FOR STAINED GLASS WORK 


Eastern Representatives for 
KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 
Large and Well Assorted Stock in New York 


Di 


Custom Duilt Church Windows 


DOUBLE GLAZING 
SINGLE GLAZING 


Za oe Le We are proud of the work 
SS SS we have done. Quality, 
service and dependability 


have been our prin- 


cipal goals. Our win- 


dows are used in notable 


f churches, large and small, 


in every section of the 


country. 


You are invited to write 


for assistance in solving 


your window problems. 


Y, 

KEIM SW) 
ISSN 
Z N 


OZ ZiLY 


Naas 
EL SSSSESSSSESSY 


Ps N 
CV LID KON 


7) 
Y 


peasy 
TO SHiDIE BOTTOM 


The new economical daylight clip for securing ends of glazing reinforcement 


bars. Avoids damage to jamb section caused by drilling of holes. 


OS FOR %” OR 2” ROUND BARS -O| 


National Metallic Sash Co. 


1510-12 W. FULTON STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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QUALITY AND SERVICE 
SINCE 1901 


GARDINER METAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CAME-LEADS 
AND SOLDER 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL WINDOWS 


2670.50. CAMPBELL AVE. “CHICAGO 32, EL. 


YOUR OWN CHU 


installations are your best salesmen... 


Natural color Photographs of your stained 
glass by CUSTOM STUDIOS’ staff of color 
specialists will help you to: 


@ Jilustrate your. presentations 
@ Publicize your work 


© and add prestige to your organization 


COMPLETE 


CERAMIC PACIEIGIES 
MEAN BETTER 


STAINED GLASS COLORS 


e ASSURED QUALITY 
@e DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
e MODERN PRODUCTION ECONOMIES 


Write for FREE Samples 


tHE O, HOMMEL co. 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


CAME BEA 


WIRE SOLDERS « | SHEL tr > 


GLASS COLORS GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 
Vinegar Tracing Black #1 SMOOTH ELECTRO-PLATED 
Without Gum 1/16 x 3/16 
Bistre-Brown #1 PiSaxetes 
Grey-Green #1 1/8 x 3/8 
WS se fe 


WHITE METAL ROLLING & STAMPING CORP. 


80 °"*MOULTRIE STREET «) “BROOKEYN 72277 Neay- 
All Came Lead and Solder made from Virgin Metals 


Write for Catalogue 
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CATHEDRAL GLASS 
OPALESCENT GLASS 


()ver FIFTY YEARS of experience 
in the manufacturing of cathedral 
and opalescent glass has given us an 
understanding and appreciation of 
the problems involved in the crea- 
tion of stained glass work, assuring 
you of the most careful selection and 


matching of colors. 


Your inquiries will receive our per- 


sonal and prompt attention. 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Eastern Representatives with Complete Stock 


Ss. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 
122 Hudson Street * New York 13, N. Y. 


The PAUL WISSMACH 
GUASS* C07 dine 


Manufacturers of 
Opalescent Rippled 
Double Rolled Flemish 
Hammered Cathedral Moss 
Neo-Flash 


Seedy and Single Rolled Marine Antique 


Special Cast White Opal, Used for Signs, 
Lighting Effects, etc. 


Double Rolled, Single Rolled and Seedy 
Made to Stand Fire 


ALL MADE IN THE U.S. A. 


* 


General Office and Factory: 


Paden City, West Virginia 


Producers of the Greatest Variety of 
Rolled Colored Sheet Glass 
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UGK Comers Bo WePeP ey, 


CAME LEAD AND SOLDER 


Crown Metal Co., 117 E. Washington St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Gardiner Metal Co., 4820 S. Campbell Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


CEMENTS AND COMPOUNDS 


Benesco Co., 3326 South 7th St., St. Louis 
18, Mo. 

Sauereisen Cements 
Pennsylvania. 


Co., Pittsburgh 15, 


EUROPEAN_ANTIQUE GLASS 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St.. 
New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York. New York. 


GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 
White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St.. Brooklyn. New York. 


GLASS 

Advanced Glass Co., Newark, Ohio 

S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York. 

Blenko Glass Co., Milton, West Virginia. 

Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. 


South 


GLASS JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 
S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St.. 
New York, New York. 


‘Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York City. 


GLASS PAINTS AND STAINS 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place, 
New York. 

O. Hommel Co.,, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York. 

L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, Newark 
New Jersey. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


METALLIC SASH AND VENTILATORS 

National Metallic Sash Co., 1510-12 Fulton 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

The Ornamental Window Co., 
Warner Rd., Cleveland 25. Ohio 

Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South 
Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

J. Sussman, 625 E. Sth Street, New York 9, 
New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Custom Studios, 202 E. 44th Street, New 
York, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS-PRINTERS 
Turnpike Press, Annandale, Virginia 


PUBLICATIONS 
Wittenborn & Co., 1018 Madison Avenue, 
New York 21, New York. 


ZINC CAMES AND CHANNELS 
Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 


4758 


South 


[_] Change of Address 


[_] Subscription Renewal 


(Subscription rate: $5.00 per year) 


STAT On eee ee 


PLEASE NOTIFY THE EDITOR PROMPTLY 
OF CHANGES OF FADDEESS 


Membership Committee 


Applications for Associate Membership have been received 
from the following persons: 


Adolph F. Ell Charles Johnson 
65 Madison Avenue 905 West Hillgrove 
Clifton, New Jersey LaGrange, Illinois 


Sponsor: Michaudel Studio 


Jan Ooms Van Diestelhoof, F.A.N. 
342 Grand Avenue 
Englewood, New Jersey 
Sponsor: J. & R. Lamb Studios 


STANLEY E. WORDEN, Chairman 


Extra Copies of STAINED GLASS 


A limited quantity of this issue of STAINED GLASS is 
available and will be sent, on request, to anyone desiring extra 
copies. The regular price prevails except on orders of ten or 
more when a special rate will be quoted. Please contact the editor. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


CALIFORNIA 


Century Stained Glass Studios 
157 Fillmore Street, San Francisco 


Church Art Glass Studios 
359 Waller Street, San Francisco 


Cummings Studios 
475 Francisco Street, San Francisco 11 


Judson Studios 
200 South Avenue 66, Los Angeles 42 


Paul L. Phillips 
2353 N. Lincoln Avenue, Altadena 


. William Rundstrom 
1186 Meadowbrook Road, Altadena 


— 


ILLINOIS 


H. Eberhardt & Company 
2409 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Gianinni & Hilgart 
1359 North Noble, Chicago 


Michaudel Stained Glass Studio 
542 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 


INDIANA 


Capitol Glass Company, Inc. 
432 South Missouri Street, Indianapolis 


City Glass Specialty, Inc. 
2124 South Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham 
1126 Boylston Street, Boston 
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Charles J. Connick Associates 
9 Harcourt Street, Boston 


John Terrance O’Duggan Studio 
116 St. Botolph Street, Boston 15 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Stained Glass Works 
4831-33 Fort Street West, Detroit 


Grand Rapids Art Glass Company 
Fulton and Front Streets, Grand Rapids 


MISSOURI 


Emil Frei, Inc. 
3934 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 


Jacoby Studios, Inc. 
822 Wilmington Avenue, St. Louis 11 


NEBRASKA 


Dworak Stained Glass Co. 
3161 Leavenworth Street, Omaha 5 


NEW JERSEY 


Edward W. Hiemer & Company 
141 Wabash Ave. at Crooks, Clifton 


J. & R. Lamb Studios 
225 County Road, Tenafly 


The Payne-Spiers Studios 
48-54 East 13th Street, Paterson 4 


MEMBERSHIP (Continued ) 


NEW YORK 


A. L. Brink 
165 East 88th Street, New York 


Daprato Studio, Inc. 
104-112 East 25th Street, New York 


George Durhan & Son 
115 East 18th Street, New York 3 


Henry Keck, Inc. Stained Glass Studio 
1010 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse 4 


Pike Stained Glass Studios 
145 St. Paul Street, Rochester 


Rambusch Decorating Company 
40 West 13th Street, New York 11 


Daniel Shaw Studios 
209 Markland Avenue, Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA 


High Point Glass & Decorative Co. 
High Point 


OHIO 


Franklin Art Glass Studio 
214 Oak Street, Columbus 


Poremba Stained Glass Studio 
20806 Aurora Road, Bedford 


G. C. Riordan & Company 
2116 Patterson Street, Cincinnati 14 


John W. Winterich & Associates. 
3648 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


Phillips Stained Glass Studios 
6410 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


D’Ascenzo Studios 
1602 Summer Street, Philadelphia 3 
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Henry Hunt Studios 
1756 W. Carson Street, Pittsburgh 19 


Neff Chattoe Company 
931 Washington Street, Allentown 


Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 
Warden & McCartney St., Pittsburgh 20 


Willet Stained Glass Company 
10 E. Moreland Street, Philadelphia 18 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Independent Art Leaded Glass Co. 
213 Cemetery Street, Mannington 


WISCONSIN 


T. C. Esser Company 
3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 


Conrad Pickel Studios 
Box 287, Route No. 4, Waukesha 


Conrad Schmitt Studios 
1325 South 43rd Street, Milwaukee 14 


CANADA 


Bullas Glass, Ltd. 
15 Joseph Street, Kitchner 


MEXICO 


Ramon Montana 
Casa Montana, Apartado 92, Torreon, Co 


Angel Sanchez Ahedo 
Las Escalerillas, S.A., Guatemala 24, D.F 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Robert Aldern 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Mrs. L. W. Almy 
Denver, Colorado 
Rolla Arnett 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dr. C. Harry Atkinson 
New York, N.Y. 
Robert R. Babolcsay 
Seaford, New York 
Joseph W. Bagnuolo 
Chicago, Illinots 
Mrs. P. H. Balano 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
S. A. Bendheim 
New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. S. A. Bendheim 
New York, N. Y. 
Frank Beran 
St. Clair Shores, Michigan 
Burton Bernard 
Great Neck, New York 
W.H. Blenko 
Milton, West Virginia 
Mrs. W. H. Blenko 
Milton, West Virginia 
William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, West Virginia 
Mrs. William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, West Virginia 
John Boertlein 
Washington, D. C. 
Ernest Bonanno 
Milton, Massachusetts 
James A. Bosland 
Wyckoff, New Jersey 
Italo Botti 
Forest Hills, L. 1., New York 
Admiral Jack F. Bowling 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Alfred P. Bramnick 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Stephen Bridges 
New York, New York 
E. Elizabeth Bruder 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
Lillian D. Bryan 
Cambridge, Maryland 
Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr. 
Melrose, Massachusetts 
Frankie Byrne 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Roy A. Calligan, Jr. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Lt. Col. Carroll S. Carter, Sr. 

Louisville, Kentucky 
Joesph G. Cincik 

Bedford, Ohio 
William S. Clark 

Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
Lee A. Cook 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Thomas Cooke 

Chicago, Illinots 
William M. Cooley 

Park Ridge, Illinois 
Mrs. Vivian O. Cummings 

Belvedere, California 
Gilbert Dall’Ava 

Clifton, New Jersey 
Marion Dann 

Syracuse, New York 
Raymond A. DeHaven 

Ambler, Pennsylvania 
George de Ris 

Englewood, New Jersey 
John E. Donaldson 

Rwera, California 
Jerry Douglas 

New York, N. Y. 
Chester Dular 

Cleveland, Ohio 
John F. Eilers, Jr. 

Parma Heights, Ohio 
Albin Elskus 

New York, N.Y. 
George W. Erwin 

Pomona, California 
Mildred Z. Eves 

New York, N.Y. 
Hanna U. Fadel 

Cairo, Egypt 
Paul Feldmeier 

Paden City, West Virginia 
Fredrica Fields 

Greenwich, Connecticut 
Francis S. Gates 

Harwich Port, Massachusetts 
Marguerite Gaudin 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Fred Gentile 

West Allis, Wisconsin 
Jesus J. Gonzales 

Los Angeles, California 
John Gordan 

Bloomfield, New Jeresy 
Norbert W. Graves 

Berkeley, California 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS (Continued) 


Bernard E. Gruenke, Jr. 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Mary Anne Gruenke 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Karl Hackert 
Chicago, Illinois 
Thaddeus J. Haduch 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Val Hahn 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Robert T. Halbrook 
South San Francisco, California 
Erwin Hanc 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Robert E. Harmon 
Arcadia, Missouri 
Mrs. Elsie M. Hiemer 
Clifton, New Jersey 
Gerhard E. Hiemer 
Clifton, New Jersey 
Clarence A. Hopper 
San Francisco, California 
Rogers Hornsby 
Chicago, Illinots 
M. C. Hoss 
Kokomo, Indiana 
James T. Hubbell, Jr. 
_ Santa Ysabel California 
Mrs. George Hunt 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Anthony Jankowski 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Fred Jayson 
New York, New York 
Robert D. Johnson 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Edward F. Kapica 
Plainville, Connecticut 
Elsie Keller 
Glendale, Missouri 
Mrs. John M. Kellogg, Jr. 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
John A. Kevorkian 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
William Kielblock 
Columbus, Ohio 
Kay Kinney 
Laguna Beach, California 
Ernoe Koch 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Ernest Kotzian 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
Oliver H. Kugel 
Brookfield, Illinois 
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Rene Laberge 

Quebec, Canada 
Charles A. Lamb 

Darien, Connecticut 
Frederick L. Leuchs 

New York, New York 
Mrs. Ruth Levy 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 
J. G. Lloyd 

Fairfax, Virginia 
C. F. Mack 

San Antonio, Texas 
R. McGill Mackall 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Trovatore Mainini 

Quincy, Massachusetts 
Max Marcinie 

San Antonio, Texas 
Frank Marchione 

North Royalton, Ohio 
Eugene Marggraft 

Winona, Minnesota 
Mrs. Edward Martin 

Grand Junction, Colorado 
William McCauley 

Ben Lomond, California 
Rey. Michael McInerney, O.S.B. 

Belmont, North Carolina 
R. D. McIntosh 

Dallas, Texas 
Dr. David G. Mooers 

Seattle, Washington 
George H. Mosel 

Burlingame, California 
Robert E. Murray 

Roslindale, Massachusetts 
William Nicoll 

Moorestown, New Jersey 
Rey. Francis J. Niesen 

Kokomo, Indiana 
Emile Norman 

Big Sur, California 
Christine Northrop 

Pass Christian, Mississippi 
Donnell F. O’Duggan 

Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Terrance John O’Duggan 

Boston, Massachusetts 
F. P. Oppliger, Jr. 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Oliver F. Oppliger 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Nicholas Parrendo 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS (Continued) 


Edward M. Parrish 

Richmond, Virginia 
J. Paterson 

Toronto, Canada 
Fridtjof Paulsen 

San Mateo, California 
Janis Pontag 

Reading, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Odell Prather 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Walter W. Pymn 

St. Joseph, Michigan 
Nancy Rambusch 

New York, N. Y. 
William L. Ranton 

Greenville, Ohio 
E. Fred Reusche 

Newark, New Jersey 
John E. Rigali 

Chicago, Illinois 
C. D. Rossbach 

Chicago, Illinois 
Don Rossbach 

Chicago, Illinois 
Muriel T. Rundstrom 

Altadena, California 
Hilda Sachs 

San Francisco, California 
Gerard Lewis Sandersen 

Aspen, Colorado 
Mrs. Elizabeth Schmitt 

Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Michael Schmitt 

Chicago, Illinots 
Ethel M. Scott 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Felix Senger 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Genevieve Seele 

Webster Groves, Missouri 
Norman Shaifer 

New York, New York 


Ronald Shaw 
Syracuse, New York 
William Simons 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Francis P. Smith 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Thomas Snyder 
Newark, Ohio 
Mrs. Henry Steinbomer 
San Antonio, Texas 
Frank Swartzlander 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
Katherine Lamb Tait 
Cresskill, New Jersey 
James Richmond Taylor 
California, Kentucky 
John J. Taylor 
Sweetwater, Texas 
Duncan N. Terry 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
W. T. Thorne 
Montreal, Canada 
A. J. Timler 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Bernard R. Townley 
N. Plainfield, New Jersey 
Marguerite S. Vollmar 
Forest Hills, New York 
D. Carr Whitehead 
Chicago, Illinois 
Claus H. Willenberg 
Los Angeles, California 
Augusta W. Willet 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Henry L. Willet 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
James Williams 
Toronto, Canada 
Mrs. Otto C. Winterich 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
D. E. Woerner 
Rochester, New York 


Stanley E. Worden 
Syracuse, New York 
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GEORGE D. SPIERS, 48-54 East 13th St., Paterson 4, N. Josie President 
HAROLD W. CUMMINGS, 475 Francisco St., San Francisco 11, Calif....... First Vice President 
WILBUR H. BURNHAM, JR., 1126 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass. .... Second Vice President 


J. WILLIAM RUNDSTROM, 1186 Meadowbrook Rd., Altadena, Calif... Treasurer 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


EDMUND P. SERBICKI E. CROSBY WILLET OTTO C. WINTERICH 
ROBERT E. RAMBUSCH JOHN D. WEAVER STANLEY E. WORDEN 
COMMITTEES 

ADVERTISING APPRENTICE TRAINING 
EDMUND P. SERBICKI, Chairman Wm. H. OPPLIGER, Chairman 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
CRAFT RELATIONS : OTTO C. WINTERICH, Chairman 
HAROLD W. CUMMINGS, Chairman HENRY LEE WILLET, Co-Chairman 
MEMBERSHIP PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
STANLEY E. W EN, Chai BENS AS 
OE er tae ROBERT E. RAMBUSCH, Chairman 


1961 CONFERENCE CROSBY WILLET, Co-Chairman 
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WILBUR H. BURNHAM, JR., Chairman JOHN D. WEAVER, Chairman 
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